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XII. — On the Malayan Race of Man and its Prehistoric Oareer. 
By John Crawfurd, Esq., F.E.S. 

[Read March 2<Lth, 1868.] 

The Malayan race is the prevailing one in the Malay and Phi- 
lippine Archipelagos, or from the nineteenth degree of north 
to the tenth degree of south latitude, and from the ninety-fifth 
to the hundred and thirty-fifth degree of east longitude. Its 
home is an insular region throughout, and its islands have 
been computed at no fewer that 6,000, including some of the 
largest in the world. 

The physical form of the Malayan race of man may be 
briefly described. It is of short stature, the average height 
of the male sex not exceeding five feet three inches, which 
would be four inches short of that of Europeans. The face is 
lozenge-shaped, with a fiat forehead, high cheek-bones, a pro- 
minent large mouth, and thin lips. The hair of the head is 
always black, coarse, lank, and abundant. The hair of every 
other part of the person, the beard included, is very scanty. 
The skin is soft, and of a brown colour of various shades, but 
never black. The lower limbs are heavy, and the whole per- 
son squat and deficient in agility. 

In this attempt to describe the physical characteristics of 
the Malayan race, I take no account of the form of the skull, 
because I am thoroughly satisfied that the most skilful cranio- 
logist would not be able to distinguish it from the skull of a 
Chinese, of a Tartar, of an Esquimaux or, indeed, of any 
other race of man having a low-bridged nose. 

The only considerable deviation from the type thus described 
is to be found in the nude inhabitants of the many isles which 
lie between Celebes, on one side, and New Guinea and the 
continent of Australia on the other. Within these bounds we 
find a different race, with which the stature and the general 
physical form is the same as with the Malayan race, while the 
complexion is darker, and the hair of the head, although not 
woolly, is frizzly and not lank. The difference between them 
and the usual Malay type is not, perhaps, greater than that 
between the various nations of Europe or different tribes of 
the Red man of America, or different tribes of African 
Negroes. 

It was for the modification of the Malayan race thus de- 
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scribed, that the late learned Dr. Prichard invented one of the 
two new varieties of man, which he added to the five original 
ones of Blumenbach, his other added variety being the Hot- 
tentot. The new variety and the name he gave to it were mis- 
takes. The latter is variously written — Alfora, Alafora, Arafora, 
and Halafora. Dr. Prichard supposed it to be modifications of 
a native term ; but it happens to be Portuguese, composed of 
the Arabic articles al or el, and the preposition fora, without ; 
and was simply a general denomination given by the Portu- 
guese, when they were supreme in the Moluccas, to all the 
native inhabitants who were out of the pale of their own au- 
thority. This was the same thing as creating a new race out 
of the Indiaos bravos, or native American tribes independent 
of the Spanish authority. 

The Malayan race of man is found to be in very different 
social conditions, varying with the opportunities of advance- 
ment possessed by the different tribes and nations composing 
it ; some being mere nomadic savages ; while others have 
made a respectable progress in the useful arts, and are pos- 
sessed of letters, their own invention. 

The condition of society in the Malay and Philippine Archi- 
pelagos bore no inconsiderable resemblance to that of America 
and its islands, when both were first seen by civilised man. 
In each the race of man was nearly the same throughout, the 
greater part of both regions being inhabited by savage or 
rude men, while a more advanced civilisation was restricted to 
a few favoured choice localities. Languages, too, were pro- 
portioned in extent, probably as numerous in the Asiatic ar- 
chipelagos as in America itself. By far the greatest progress, 
however, had been made in the Asiatic archipelagos ; for their 
advanced nations had discovered iron and letters, and both 
Malays and Javanese were, in all respects, far in advance of 
Mexicans and Peruvians. At the same time, nature was more 
propitious to the Malayans than to the Americans, for it sup- 
plied them with a greater variety of valuable products for cul- 
tivation, and with more valuable animals for domestication ; 
while it gave them the benefit of an intercourse with strangers 
more advanced than themselves, an advantage from which the 
most favoured Americans were wholly excluded. 

But these were not the only advantages which the Malayan 
race possessed over the American. While the greater por- 
tion of America was a continent difficult to traverse ; the 
region inhabited by the Malayan race consisted of sea-girt 
islands which, by favour of the periodical winds, could be 
ranged to and fro without serious difficulty. It followed from 
this that, while the distant nations of America were found 
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ignorant even of each other's existence, the productions of one 
portion of the Malayan region were interchanged, and even 
one language adopted for intercommunication. 

At first view, it might seem that the Columbian Archipelago, 
Antilles with its large and fertile islands, would have proved a 
field of social development similar to that of the Asiatic 
islands ; but such was not the case. The reasons are obvious. 
Like the continent, and in a greater degree, the islands were 
deficient in the vegetable and animal products which minister 
to the advancement of civilisation. They possessed but one 
cereal and no pulse, and their inhabitants had to subsist on 
the meaner foods of roots and fruits ; and they had no animal 
amenable to domestication, whether for food or for labour. 
Besides these disabilities, the -American islands wanted the 
periodical winds, which gave facility to the infant navigation 
of the Asiatic islanders. The result was that, while produc- 
tions, language, arts, and even religion, were widely disse- 
minated among the Asiatic islanders, the people of the Ameri- 
can islands were generally ignorant of each other's existence, 
and had not yet invented "the sail," familiar even to the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean. 

The main causes which have promoted social progress with 
the Malayan race, consist of fertility of soil, including abun- 
dance of water for irrigation, — open land unencumbered with 
forest, and access to water-communication. Those which have 
obstructed development are the converse of these — sterility of 
soil, imperfect command of water for irrigation, and land 
covered with a forest, the disencumbrance of which would be 
impossible to the feeble efforts of man in his early attempts at 
advancement. To these causes may be added, communication 
with strangers in a more advanced stage of civilisation than 
the native inhabitants. 

These causes have given rise to the various phases of social 
condition which prevail over the two archipelagos. Where the 
inauspicious conditions have been in operation, the race will 
be found little, if at all, above the savage state ; while under 
the more auspicious, a considerable measure of civilisation has 
been reached, that measure being in proportion to the ad- 
vantages possessed by the respective localities. 

The possession of written language, wherever it occurs, as 
an independent indigenous invention, may be considered as 
marking the highest civilisation which has been reached in a 
specific locality. The invention of written language always, 
with the Malayan race, alphabetic and syllabic, and in no in- 
stance symbolic, has been made only in large islands, and 
never in small ones, — not even in large ones wanting the 
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favourable conditions which I have indicated. It has been, in 
fact, confined to three islands of the Malay Archipelago, and to 
one of the Philippine — namely, Java, Sumatra, and Celebes 
for the first, and Lucon for the last. There is no evidence of 
alphabetic writings having ever been invented in the great 
islands of Borneo, Mindano, or in the Malayan peninsula, all 
of them forest-clad lands deficient in fertility. Some of the 
people of the smaller islands, however, it should be noticed, 
have adopted the inventions of their larger neighbours. Thus, 
the people of Bali and Lomboc have adopted the alphabet of 
Java ; the islands of Bouton, Muna, and Salayar, the alphabet 
of Celebes ; and the most considerable islands of the Philip- 
pine archipelago, the alphabet of Lu§on. 

Java, besides its current alphabet, appears to have invented 
others which are now obsolete, and the existence of which is 
known only by ancient inscriptions. In Sumatra no fewer than 
four separate alphabets were invented, independent of that in 
which the Malay language was written, before it was superseded 
by adapted Arabic letters on conversion to Mahomedanism. 
The island of Celebes produced but one alphabet, and the great 
island of Lucon also but one. 

The invention of writing may be considered satisfactory 
evidence that the localities in which it took place possessed 
pre-eminent natural advantages. Among these favoured lo- 
calities — from which improvement, to a greater or less extent, 
has been disseminated, not among the tribes of the Malayan 
race alone, but by silent means to distant and strange races of 
men far beyond the limits of the Archipelagos — Java is the 
most remarkable example, and I shall briefly describe the 
character of this fine island. It is about half the size of Britain, 
and of volcanic formation throughout. It is long in proportion 
to its breadth, so that no part of it is remote from the sea. A 
mountain backbone runs through its whole length of 700 miles, 
the peaks of which (all either active or dormant volcanoes) rise 
to heights ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 feet. This great range, 
precipitating the rain of passing clouds, produces abundant 
perennial streams, which, watering the rich alluvium of the 
plains, valleys, and mountain acclivities, makes Java one of the 
most fertile countries in the world. 

In the favoured land of Java, then, there arose an inde- 
pendent indigenous civilisation, the highest yielded by the 
Malayan race. Immemorially, the Javanese have cultivated 
one cereal of the first class, several cereals of an inferior kind, 
pulses, roots, and good fruits, and have been in possession of all 
the domestic animals known to continental Asia, save the ass and 
camel, unsuited to their country, and the elephant, which is not 
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a native, and could not well have been imported. Of equal 
antiquity is their knowledge of pottery made by the lathe, of 
textile fabrics, of the precious metals, of iron, and of tin. With 
the exception of a very small number of exotics, all the objects 
now enumerated are expressed by native terms, or at least by 
names which are most naturally traced to the Javanese language, 
as their native origin. 

The Javanese language is the most copious of all the insular 
tongues, and, independent of what it has received from foreign 
sources, contains a considerable body of native literature. It 
consists of three divisions, — the vernacular; a factitious dialect 
employed, orally and in writing, by inferiors addressing supe- 
riors, much like the ceremonial language ascribed to the ancient 
Aztecs ; and an ancient tongue, existing only in a few manu- 
scripts, or in inscriptions on stone and bronze, and now obso- 
lete. These divisions of language are written in various modi- 
fications of the same alphabet, one which is perfect for its own 
purpose, since it has a character for every sound in the language; 
while differing, as it does, in form and in arrangement, from 
every other known alphabet, it may safely be pronounced a 
native invention. 

The Javanese, like the Hindus, have uo authentic ancient 
history, but their language bears internal evidence of their 
civilisation being both ancient and indigenous. Their chrono- 
logy cannot, indeed, be carried back further than the end of 
the twelfth century (a.d. 1195), but at that time their ancient 
language had been formed ; and this contains evidence of a state 
of society similar to that which existed when the Javanese, at 
the beginning of that century, became first known to the wide 
world — and such, indeed, in a great measure, it still continues. 
The terms connected with the arts are, with rare exceptions, 
expressed in words of the native language ; and this may, I 
think, be admitted to be satisfactory evidence of an indigenous 
civilisation. 

Although, however, Javanese civilisation be substantially of 
native growth, it is not without obligations to strangers, and 
the greatest are due to the Hindus. These converted the 
Javanese to a superficial Hinduism, at a remote but unknown 
time. Hindu monuments, chiefly in the form of temples, 
images, and inscriptions, testify to the prevalence of the Hindu 
worship and of Hindu art, but they do not carry us, authen- 
tically, beyond six and a half centuries back. Language affords 
not only far better evidence of this connection with Hinduism, 
but also of the antiquity of Javanese civilisation. The propor- 
tion of Sanscrit words in the modern written language of Java 
is not less than ten in one hundred, and it is still greater in the 
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obsolete ancient tongue, known as the Kawi. Of this ancient 
tongue, at least one-fifth part is, at present, obsolete. The 
loss of so large a portion of a language could not have taken 
place except in a long course of ages, especially when we take 
into account that the people concerned are Asiatics, ever slow 
to change, while the change in this case was the result, not of 
conquest, but of persuasion and example. The stranger apostles 
who effected the conversion were, in fact, few in number, and 
far away from their own country, and hence powerless for the 
exercise of force. 

Besides the Sanscrit which is found in the Javanese, it also 
contains some words of Arabic, introduced through the conver- 
sion of the people of Java to the Mahomedan religion, an event 
which took place in the last quarter of the fifteenth century 
(a.d. 1478) ; together with a few words of the Telinga or Telugu, 
the language of that nation of Southern India which had traded 
immemorially with the Malayan Islands, and who were found 
to be thus employed when the Portuguese made their first ap- 
pearance in the waters of the Archipelago in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (a.d. 1509). 

It must be considered satisfactory evidence of the civilisation 
which arose in Java, that when the Javanese were first seen by 
intelligent Europeans, who had the capacity to render a sensible 
and truthful account of their condition, they were a people not 
only far in advance of the most improved of the islanders of the 
Pacific, but greatly superior even to the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
the most cultivated people of the New World. The evidence 
for this is that their agriculture was such as to enable them not 
only to feed a dense population, at home, with a cereal of the 
highest class, but to furnish some of these neighbours with a 
superfluity of it. They furnished their neighbours, at the same 
time, with works in the metals, and with textile fabrics. 

In the region inhabited by the Malayan race, as in other 
parts of the world, the number of languages, in its several 
parts, will be found few in the inverse proportion to the den- 
sity of population. This is the result of the amalgamation of 
many primordial tribes by a predominant one, ending in a 
single nation with one tongue. Java is pre-eminent in this 
respect; for, although the number of its inhabitants is, pro- 
bably, greater than that of all the rest of the Malay region put 
together, its languages are but two in number : and these, 
although independent tongues, are much intermixed. One of 
them is the medium of speech of the great majority of its in- 
habitants, and these occupying the largest and fairest portion 
of the island. 

The second in rank of the insular civilisations is that of the 
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Malays, and this had its primeval seat in Sumatra, an island 
three times the size of Java, and by one-half larger than Britain; 
yet the greater part of it is covered by a deep primeval forest, 
and its few prairies are deficient in fertility. Its favoured por- 
tion is confined to a broad volcanic band which passes through 
the island, and several of the peaks of which attain the height 
of 10,000 feet, and are active volcanoes. This small portion is 
well-watered, contains large lakes, and is not inferior in fertility 
to Java ; while it has the advantage of communicating with the 
sea, to the north and east, by rivers far surpassing, in size and 
length of course, those of Java. The volcanic band in ques- 
tion was the hive of the Malayan civilisation, which is of an in- 
ferior type to the Javanese, and which, from difference of 
physical geography, took generally a more diffusive expansion. 
The Malays have cultivated the same plants, domesticated the 
same animals, and practised the same arts as the Javanese, 
much intercourse taking place between them as immediate 
neighbours, a fact to which a frequent intermixture of language 
bears testimony. With a narrower field of enterprise at home, 
and greater facilities of foreign adventure, they issued from 
their native seat, and became renowned as rovers, traders, and 
colonists. In common with the Javanese, they were found, 
when both nations became first effectively known to the civilised 
world, conducting the internal carrying-trade of the two Archi- 
pelagos from one extremity to the other. Besides this, they 
planted colonies in countries near to them, and formed set- 
tlements in more distant ones : of the first of which we have 
examples on the northern coast of Sumatra itself, on the coasts 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and on the coasts of Borneo — and of 
the last as far as the distant Philippines. 

The wide diffusion of the Malay people has materially con- 
duced to the wide spread of their language, which has been 
immemorially the common medium of intercourse between the 
various nations of the two Archipelagos ; but the character of 
the language itself has largely contributed, for it is a tongue 
eminently simple in structure, soft in sound, and facile of pro- 
nunciation. 

The Malay language wants those evidences of an ancient 
culture which belong to the Javanese. It has no ancient re- 
condite tongue, and, beyond a few words and phrases, no 
ceremonial dialect ; neither has it any ancient literature. The 
foreign nations who have contributed to promote the indigenous 
civilisation of the Malays are the same as have done so to that 
of the Javanese, and the most important contribution has in 
this case also been made by the Hindus, although in a less 
degree. While the remains of Hinduism, in the shape of 
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temples and inscriptions, are numerous and conspicuous in 
Java, they are rare and unimportant in Sumatra, and indeed, 
it may even be suspected that they have come indirectly from 
Java. The Malay language bears the same testimony, for while 
the Javanese contains about ten Sanscrit words in every hun- 
dred, the former contains not more than half this proportion. 
The Malay however contains, at least in the written tongue, a 
larger proportion of Arabic words. The Malays, indeed, were 
the first among the islanders to adopt the Mahomedan religion, 
which always implies more or less of the language in which that 
religion was promulgated ; and the migratory Malays may be 
considered to have been, from its first introduction, its chief 
promulgators. 

There is much in common between the Malay and Javanese 
civilisations, not the result of conquests by either nation (for 
of this there is neither record nor internal evidence), but of the 
silent intercourse of many ages, encouraged by vicinity and an 
easy maritime communication. 

Although there be much in common between the Malay and 
Javanese languages, it should be observed of these two tongues 
— and the same observation holds good of all the other lan- 
guages of the tribes and nations of the Malayan race — that 
they are essentially different and distinct languages. Three- 
fourths of the words of the Malay and Javanese are wholly dif- 
ferent, and these include all that class of words which are in- 
dispensable to the construction of a complete sentence, while 
they do not include any foreign words. The structure of the 
Javanese and the Malay is, no doubt, simple, and such is the 
case also with the many tongues of all the people of the Malayan 
race ; but the simplicity is in each case peculiar to itself. The 
great body of each language may, in fact, be considered the 
primeval tongue of the rude tribe that framed it, while the ad- 
ditional portion has been the result of a tribal intercourse of 
many ages. 

The influence of the two civilisations which I have now 
sketched — the Javanese and Malay — has been widely spread 
over the tribes and nations of the two Archipelagos, and they 
have, moreover, mutually acted on each other. Thus it will be 
found, on a comparison of the Javanese and Malay languages, 
that about one-fourth of their vocabularies are essentially the 
same, while the remaining three-fourths are peculiar to each 
and original. 

In Sumatra, besides the Malayan civilisation, the dominant 
one, there are four others — namely, the Achih or Achin, the 
Batak, the Eejang, and the Lampung — the three last having 
each of them its own peculiar and separate alphabet ; that of 
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the Achin, like the Malay, has been superseded by the Arabic. 
The influence, however, of these minor civilisations has never 
extended beyond the narrow bounds of the people speaking 
their native idioms, and therefore need not be further con- 
sidered. 

Next in rank to the Malay and Javanese civilisations is that 
which sprang up in the great island of Celebes. The special 
seat of this civilisation, as civilisation, is defined by the dis- 
covery of written language in the south-western of the four 
peninsular-like wings into which this oddly-shaped island is 
divided. The people with whom it originated are those speak- 
ing the language which they themselves call the Wugi, and 
Europeans (taking the name from the Malay version of the 
word) term Bugi, which with an European plural becomes 
Bugis. This is also the name of the people themselves. The 
Bugis, as a people, are at least equal in progress to the Malays, 
but, like them, have none of the evidences of an ancient civili- 
sation which distinguish the Javanese. They are, at present, 
the most enterprising of the native nations of the two Archi- 
pelagos, and conduct that inter-insular trade which was in the 
hands of the Malays and Javanese when the Malayan Archi- 
pelago became first known to Europeans. This revolution in 
their social condition is, however, it should be added, of com- 
paratively very recent date ; for they are hardly noticed in 
early European narratives, and have evidently made a great 
advance in the three centuries and a half which have elapsed 
since they were first mentioned. 

The Bugis alphabet differs in form, and in a great measure 
in the power of its letters, from all the other alphabets if the 
Archipelago, and indeed, as far as I know, from all foreign 
alphabets. It has, in fact, every characteristic of a local inde- 
pendent invention. The language which it represents is also 
peculiar. It is, indeed, of very simple structure, without in- 
flexions, the words following each other in the natural order of 
ideas. Every syllable and every word must end in a vowel, the 
only exceptions being nasals and aspirates, the result of which 
is the disfigurement of nearly all foreign words naturalised in 
it — in some cases to such a degree that they are with difficulty 
recognised. 

I may here remark that the Bugis alphabet, in common with 
most of the other insular alphabets, takes the organic classifi- 
cation of the Hindu alphabets, or is arranged according to the 
parts of the organs of speech chiefly engaged in their pronun- 
ciation — as into labials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, sibilants, 
and liquids. This order, however, seems to have been estab- 
lished after the invention of the alphabets themselves, and in 
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imitation, directly or indirectly, of the Hindus, in the same 
manner as it was borrowed by the dialects of Southern India 
from the alphabet in which the Sanscrit language is usually 
written. It does not apply to the Batak, the rudest of the 
Malayan alphabets, nor to the Javanese, the most perfect, for 
both of these have rejected the innovation, — the first, perhaps, 
because the people who used it were incapable of appreciating 
its merits ; and the last, most probably, because they did not 
find it expedient to depart from their own long-established 
order, however arbitrary. 

Besides the Bugis, two other nations of Celebes — the Macas- 
sar and Mandar — speaking separate languages, have attained 
a considerable amount of civilisation ; and these have adopted 
the Bugis letters, as have done also the people of Bouton, 
Salayar, and Sumbawa, although there is evidence to show that 
the people of the last of these islands once possessed a native 
alphabet of their own, eventually superseded by that of Celebes. 
Beyond these, however, and the settlements which the Bugis 
nation has made in the small islands in their neighbourhood, 
and on the eastern side of the island of Borneo, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, and in the British settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca, the Bugis language has had no such wide diffusion as 
the Malay and Javanese languages, although an isolated word 
peculiar to it may, now and then, be found in the great Poly- 
nesian language of the Pacific, and even in the language of 
Madagascar. 

I come, finally, to the lowest and feeblest of the insular 
civilisations. This, as already indicated, had its origin in the 
great island of Lucon, and it is believed with the Tagala nation, 
one of the four more advanced people of that island. While 
the Malayan Archipelago has given birth to many alphabets, 
obsolete or living (in all probability not fewer than ten), the 
Philippine Archipelago has produced one only, and this a very 
rude character. As evidence of the crudeness of this solitary 
alphabet, I may mention that while the Javanese has twenty 
consonant characters and five vowel marks, and even the alphabet 
of Celebes consists of sixteen consonant characters and four 
vowel marks, the Philippine alphabet contains no more than 
thirteen consonant characters and three vowel marks. One 
consonant character represents the letters d and r, and another 
/ and p, while a dot above a consonant represents alike the 
vowels e and i, and one below it equally o and u. 

The island of Lucon, the seat of the civilisation to which I 
am referring, is nearly twice the size of Ireland — is for the most 
part of volcanic formation — contains mountains of great eleva- 
tion, many of them active volcanoes — and abounds in consider- 
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able rivers and lakes, while its soil is of eminent fertility. Not- 
withstanding these signal advantages, the most advanced of its 
inhabitants, when first seen by Europeans (which was a quarter 
of a century after the discovery of the New World), were of a 
much lower social status than the Malays and Javanese ; and, 
indeed, they owed a good deal of the improvement to which 
they had reached to their intercourse with both these nations. 

With a land as auspicious as that of Java, and in some re- 
spects even superior to it, and far more so than that of Sumatra, 
the civilisation which arose in Lucon ought to have been at 
least equal to that which arose in Java and Sumatra ; and why 
it was inferior may, I think, be accounted for by some priva- 
tions or natural obstacles which contravened its seeming ad- 
vantages. The people of Lucon and the other islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago had domesticated the dog, the hog, the 
goat, the common fowl, and the duck ; and in this regard had 
some advantages over the American nations, yet they were but 
a shade better off than the South Sea islanders. All the larger 
quadrupeds fit for effective labour, and possessed by the people 
of Java, Sumatra, and even of Celebes, were absent ; the feeble 
navigation of the Malayan islanders could not supply them ; 
none of them were indigenous, and it remained for Europeans 
to introduce the ox, the buffalo, and the horse. Then, again, 
the Philippines, far away from the Hindus, who aided in the 
civilisation of the Malays and Javanese, gave no direct assist- 
ance to the Philippine islanders; and perhaps, besides distance, 
the rougher seas which encompass the Philippines may have 
proved a discouragement to the resort of strangers. 

The Tagala alphabet is the rudest of all the writings of the 
two Archipelagos, and a Spanish writer describes it as " very 
easy to learn, but very difficult to read." It has been adopted 
by several of the other nations of the Philippines — by all, in- 
deed, pretending to any measure of civilisation ; and this em- 
braces the nations speaking the Bisaya language, including the 
inhabitants of the most considerable islands, such as Panay, 
Negros, and Zebu — all fertile and productive, though in a less 
degree than Lucon. 

The Philippine languages have a character peculiar to them- 
selves, and are all of comparatively simple structure, although 
the simplicity is not carried so far as in the Malay, Javanese, 
or languages of Celebes ; for there is a considerable amount of 
inflexion in the personal pronouns, and even in the verb. It is 
especially different from those languages in its phonetic cha- 
racter, containing combinations of sounds which a Malay or 
Javanese could hardly pronounce, and which, at all events, never 
occur in their languages. As to the character in which the 
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Philippine languages are written, 1 may further say of it that 
its letters differ, in form and powers, from all the alphabets of 
the Malayan Archipelago — the Tagala alphabet having, in short, 
every mark of a rude native invention. 

It has been already shown that the highest civilisation at- 
tained by the Malayan race originated in the two great islands 
of Sumatra and Java, and with the people speaking the Malay 
and Javanese languages. It has also been shown that a con- 
siderable portion of these two languages is common to them, 
yet these words include none indispensable to the construction 
of a complete sentence — a fact which shows that the common 
terms are the result of the intercourse of many ages, or that 
they are adventitious, leaving the two languages separate, 
original, and independent tongues. The same may, indeed, be 
said of all the other languages of the Malayan region, and 
within the wide bounds of which there can hardly be, propor- 
tioned to extent, fewer than in Africa and America. Such a 
thing as a dialect, in the sense of the division of a language, 
does not, I may add, exist. 

The influence of the two higher civilisations — the Malayan 
and Javanese — has been felt by all the nations and tribes of the 
Malayan race, being naturally greater in proportion to facilities 
of intercourse, and diminishing with distance or other obstacles 
to it. The foreign or extra-insular words contained in the two 
most cultivated tongues, it should be observed, are always found 
to accompany them in the ruder language, and this in the same 
form, and with the same meaning. 

The words which convey most clearly the extent of the bene- 
fits which the two most civilised peoples have conferred on the 
less advanced are those connected with the ordinary arts — such 
as the names of tools, weapons, utensils, and clothing, the 
names of domesticated animals and cultivated plants, terms 
connected with agriculture, navigation, and trade, and those 
relating to government and the division of time, with the sys- 
tem of numeration. With a few exceptions, and with some 
variations of orthography, the words which denote the objects 
thus enumerated are the same in the two leading languages. 

Two or three examples of the proportion in which the two 
leading languages have been infused into the minor ones, may 
be given. The language of the Sundas, a people of Java, 
divided from the proper Javanese only by an arbitrary line of 
demarcation, contains in 1,000 words only 400 of native origin, 
while the remaining portion consists of Malay, and more espe- 
cially of Javanese, with their foreign ingredients. Thus only 
two-fifths of its aboriginal tongue remains to the Sunda. The 
language of the island of Madura — separated from Java by a 
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strait little more than two miles broad in its narrowest part, 
and which had been usually ruled by Javanese princes — con- 
tains even a smaller aboriginal element, for three-fourths of it 
are composed of Malay or Javanese, including the stranger 
elements of these tongues. 

The proportion of the two main languages to be found in the 
Balinese, the language of the small but fertile and populous 
island of Bali, divided from Java by a very narrow strait, is far 
larger than in the Sunda and Madurese; for in 1,000 words it 
contains 550, leaving, therefore, less than one-half of this lan- 
guage aboriginal. 

Among the wild tribes of Borneo the most advanced, numer- 
ous, and powerful are the Kayans, and of their language, about 
1,000 words contain 110 belonging to languages that are not 
Bornean ; and of these 35 are exclusively Malay, and 6 exclu- 
sively Javanese, while the numbers common to the two lan- 
guages amount to 83, leaving 4 which are Sanscrit or Arabic. 

In the Bugis, or most cultivated and diffused of the languages 
of Celebes, the foreign words introduced amount, in 1,000, to 
233, leaving the great body of the language an original tongue. 
The Bugis language, I may here observe, would seem to have 
exercised an influence over the other languages of Celebes and 
those of the adjacent islands, similar to that which the Malay 
and Javanese have exercised over the languages of the nations 
adjacent to Java and Sumatra ; and I consequently find that in 
the language of the Macassar nation, the most advanced of the 
people of Celebes after the Bugis and their immediate neigh- 
bours, one half is the same as that of the latter people. 

The proportion of the two main languages of the Malayan 
race found in the cultivated tongues of the Philippines decreases 
with distance from Java and Sumatra. In the Pampango, the 
language of one of the most advanced nations of the great 
island of Lucon, it is 63 words in 1,000 ; in the Tagala it is 
only 24 ; and in the Bisaya, the prevailing tongue of the lesser 
islands of the Archipelago, it is nearly the same, or about 23. 

The Sanscrit words, which in greater or less number exist in 
nearly all the many languages of the Malayan race, demand 
some special notice. These words are genuine Sanscrit, with 
hardly any admixture of the vernacular languages of Southern 
India, that land from which emanated the men who introduced 
them. They are, moreover, received into the Malayan lan- 
guages with as much integrity as to sound as the imperfect 
insular alphabets would allow. From this the presumption is 
that they were not introduced by conquest, since in that case 
they would have been communicated orally, and hence in a 
corrupted form. Indeed, there can be no doubt but that they 
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were wholly introduced through the medium of the religion of 
the Hindus, and hence, without doubt, in a written form. 

The Sanscrit element was first introduced into the nearest 
islands to the country of the Hindus, and which were also in 
all other respects the fittest to receive it, by superior fertility 
of soil and more advanced social condition. This is further 
attested by the greater numbers in which Sanscrit words are 
found in the Malay, and still more in the Javanese language, 
and their decline as we recede from the localities of these 
tongues. 

In the Javanese the number of Sanscrit words is about 100 
in 1,000, in the Malay not more than 50, and in the Bugis of 
Celebes but 18. In the languages of the Philippines the num- 
ber is little better than nominal, and they are all the same in 
proportion, and even the same identical words in all of them. 
Thus, in the Tagala, the vocabulary of which contains between 
16,000 and 1 7,000 words, the Sanscrit terms amount to no more 
than 33, while in the Bisaya and Pampango dictionaries the 
proportion is nearly the same. 

I may here adduce one singular example of the manner in 
which Sanscrit words have been transmitted from the Malay 
and Javanese languages to the Philippine tongues. The Philip- 
pine islanders seem to have but very partially adopted even the 
imperfect Hinduism of the Malays and Javanese. They named 
their chief deity Batala, which, with the exchange of one liquid 
for another, is the Batara of the Malays and Javanese. This, 
again, is the Avatara of the Sanscrit, the only alteration here 
consisting in the elision of the initial vowel and the exchange 
of one labial for another. In Sanscrit, the well-known word 
" avatar" means literally "a descent/ ' and, as applied to a 
deity, "an incarnation." In Malay and Javanese, however, it is 
an appellative confined to the chief deities of the populous 
Hindu Pantheon. Prefixed to the word "guru" (teacher or 
spiritual guide), it is a title applied to the destroying power of 
the Hindu Triad — that is, to Siwa and Mahedewa, "the great 
god," for this deity was the chief object of the worship of the 
Malays and Javanese in their days of Hinduism. The Philip- 
pine islanders left out the word "guru," and when the first 
Spaniards asked the name of the chief deity of their worship, 
they gave, with a slight corruption, the Sanscrit word for " a 
descent," or "incarnation." 

The image of the god thus worshipped under the name of a 
Hindu avatar is described by Pigafetta, the companion and 
secretary of Maghalaens, as he saw it in the island of Zebu, of 
which the language is the Bisaya. It was "a wooden image, 
hollow within, having spread arms and legs, the feet turned 
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upwards, the mouth, with four tusks resembling those of a wild 
boar, and the whole figure daubed all over with paint." The 
great navigator destroyed the image, baptised the people of 
Zebu, and gave them an image of the Infant Jesus, which, on 
the return of the Spaniards, sixty years afterwards, they found 
miraculously preserved by the relapsed natives ; and it still 
exists in a convent of Zebu, known by the name which comes 
from the Avatar of the Hindus — namely, Batala, which was the 
only name for "the Creator" which the language of the Philip- 
pines afforded. 

What I have endeavoured to show in the course of this essay, 
and chiefly through the instrumentality of language, is that, 
contemporaneously with the discovery of the New World, there 
became known to civilised man an extensive region of the earth, 
in all essential points almost equally unknown to it. The prin- 
cipal race of man inhabiting this new region was peculiar, and 
as unknown as the man of America himself. In all respects, 
the most advanced people of this virtually new region had 
reached a higher social advancement than the Red man of 
America, for it had domesticated the larger quadrupeds, — cul- 
tivated several cereals, — discovered the art of making iron 
malleable, — invented written language, — carried on an inter- 
national intercourse, and at one or two points even maintained 
some beneficial communication with external nations. 

The civilisations which sprang up among the Malayan race 
are obviously of independent native growth. In extent they 
are probably commensurate with the endowment of the race 
with which they originated, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, may be of equal antiquity with the civilisations of 
Egypt or of India ; for of their origin the only reliable testi- 
mony we can produce is the evidence afforded by the examina- 
tion of language, for of any record of their past history the 
people themselves are as destitute, as are bees or beavers of 
the transactions of their predecessors. But for one race of man, 
endowed far beyond the rest, and whose enterprises, with few 
exceptions, were long confined to Europe, one-half of mankind 
would now be ignorant of the existence of the other half. It 
is through this superior race alone that they are held even in 
intercommunication. 



